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Art -Industry. 



By Jacob Falke. * 



IV. GLASS. 



In the Paris Exhibition of 1867 there were four 
countries, England, France, Italy and Austria, which were 
preeminently distinguished for the magnificence and qua- 
lity of their glass. In the present Exhibition France has 
nothing to show, as far at least as regards the great 
mass of her glassworks, which indeed belong for the 
most part to the districts she has ceded to Germany; 
what she has brought are merely mirrors or imitations 
of oriental glass. Hence, in the Vienna Exhibition it is 
England, Austria and Italy who especially represent this 
branch of industry, Germany adding to them a fair 
number of exhibitors, but few works of any peculiar 
merit: then follows Russia, with a certain originality, 
while Belgium is only remarkable for glass for ordinary 
purposes, and possesses no interest for us. Her cut and 
ornamental glass, which she introduced to us at Paris, 
has here disappeared. The East, of whose more ancient 
glass^industry there are important though rare specimens 
in the lamps of the Mosques, seems quite to have given 
up this branch of art, and to supply itself from the West. 
In the Egyptian compartment we remark a few of these 
ancient lamps, while those in the so-called palace of the 
Viceroy are of modern and Venetian workmanship. 

In quantity and extent the Austrian, or to give it 
the name under which it is more universally known, the 
Bohemian glass-industry takes the foremost rank. It has 
the least distance to travel, exhibits, if we may say so, 
at home, and is indeed world-renowned and of the highest 
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importance. Its artistic pretensions also are by no means 
incommensurate with the extent of its display, though there 
is much, indeed very much, which does not come up to 
the requirements of the age and adheres to obsolete de- 
signs. We recognise here the influence of the court, and 
an approximation to Vienna tastes. Whatever differs much 
from them is quite deficient in any aesthetic value. 

The essential of the Bohemian glass consists in this; 
its material is cut glass which in purity and absence of 
all colour approaches the most closely to real crystal, and 
therefore its aesthetic peculiarity depends on its exact, 
sharply defined form and polished ornamentation. In this 
way it commenced imitating in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the true crystal, but has now aban- 
doned this path, and revels in gay colours and in imitations 
of paintings on porcelain. Both of these styles, which 
reigned supreme during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, are very objectionable, at least as they then 
were, and led to the neglect of aesthetic form. The manu- 
factories of the North of Bohemia are for the most part 
at this standpoint, and in their attempts to get beyond 
it they frequently fall into absurdities, as for example, 
when they imitate in glass the antique terracotta vessels 
with all their colours and designs. The appearance of 
them is simply clumsy and unpleasant. Some manu- 
factories, like that of Anton Pelican, rely solely on the 
painting, and think they have done more than enough 
for art in ornamenting basons and other vessels of white 
porcelain-like glass with well executed heads or busts of 
beautiful women, or with genre pictures and decorations 
of a similar character. If this proves a failure to a cer- 
tain degree in porcelain, how much more so in glass. 
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It is high art improperly applied, assuredly not good 
taste. 

Any reform as to taste in- glass must be founded 
. on the peculiar qualities of the material itself, and not 
on any other art which is applied to it as a covering. 
Crystal glass must be treated as crystal and its own 
especial peculiarity is the transparent and polished orna- 
ment. One may very easily go Avrong even here, as for 
example do the vessels with hunting scenes by Thomas 
Wolf, in which the facets are cut so deep and irregular that 
all form is destroyed. Unfortunately this kind of thing 
makes its appearance too frequently. In this respect 
Ludwig Lobmeyr has entered on the right path with the 
most brilliant success, partly in combination with Meyr's 
nephew in Adolf, whose excellent material of the most 
perfect purity is a great assistance to his efforts. Such 
artists as Storck, Hansen, Teirich and Laufberger lend 
also their aid with counsel and designs : many ancient 
motives, which the collections in the Austrian Museum 
have furnished, have been used with great freedom in 
an admirable manner. Throughout Lobmeyr's works we 
recognise the effort to give to the vessel a noble shape, 
to the ornament a beautiful design in harmony with the 
material. In this respect the so-called Imperial Service, 
due to the initiative of the Austrian Museum, designed 
by Storck, is by far the most splendid work that has 
been executed in crystalglass in our times, the -English 
specimens not excepted. Particularly remarkable for their 
beautiful form are Lobmeyr's crystal chandeliers : formerly 
such articles were generally to be admired only for the 
purity of the glass and the play of light upon it, as were 
also the coloured glasses which Were almost disgraceful 
by their clumsy shape. There was twofold need of re- 
form here. Lobmeyr has begun it in several ways, and 
the articles he displays show in this respect a great 
number of novelties, many of which, taken from old 
models, are particularly happy. The way in which anti- 
quity has here been utilised is very instructive, and shows 
how right it is to point to the examples of the past for 
the reform of our taste. 

Lobmeyr is decidedly at the head of this new direction, 
but there are many other Austrian manufacturers who 
independently and successfully compete with him, especially 
B. Ullrich, and Schreiber and nephews. The first seems 
to have given his mind to innovations, and of these 
many are very successful and charming in their execution, 
as for example his cut table glasses, delicately ornamen- 
ted with colour. Many objects however, such as his 
chandeliers, are deficient in elegance of form. In Schreiber 
we recognise a characteristic effort to improve the form 
of simple and ordinary table glasses, an effort in which 
he is supported by the artistic taste of Hauser, and 
which is thoroughly praiseworthy. Hoffmann of Prague, 
Reich and Co. and Seilern in Josephsthal may also be 
mentioned as having exhibited several good specimens in 
the new direction. 

The German glass manufacturers cannot be said to 
show any originality. Their material being Bohemian, 
they do not on the whole depart from the style of the 



Bohemian glass. There are only some varieties, partly 
local, as those of Steigerwaldt nephews in the ornamen- 
tation of which we recognise the Munich style, though 
they sometimes remind us of the English influence in 
the peculiar, shape of their slender stems. A set of very 
delicate and ornamental glass vessels from the manu- 
factory of Count Schaffgotsche in Silesia point also to 
English models, though these again are derived from old 
Venetian patterns. This manufactory certainly ranks the 
first among the Germans, though it follows for the most 
part the objectionable Bohemian style of ornament, which 
however it refines and softens. 

In kind and style the English glass comes next to 
the Bohemian. Its polish is in form and ornamentation 
very characteristic. It has also a special singularity in as 
much as its flintglass, when cut into a prism, displays 
all the colours of the rainbow, while the Bohemian glass 
seeks to avoid this. The English take advantage of this 
quality to produce a peculiar decoration, developing in 
the highest degree, by the diamondlike cutting of the whole 
surface, the sparkle and play of colour. This finds an 
application in drinking glasses, decanters and other vessels, 
but especially in chandeliers. In this respect we notice 
a gigantic chandelier by Green, composed of thousands of 
pieces of polished • crystal, cut in this way, which is really 
a wonderful work. This kind of decoration has however 
its own disadvantage, namely the disturbance of the lines 
of the contour, by the peculiar kind of cutting, whence 
the forms have generally a rather ungainly appearance. 
The present Exhibition, however, gives proof of an endea- 
vour to impart a nobler form at least to decanters and 
glasses. 

This kind of decoration is only one artistic treat- 
ment of glass by the English : another is to be seen in 
their thin specimens of most extraordinary clearness and 
purity, and of the most elegant and delicate shape, sur- 
rounded by corresponding ornaments of equal elegance 
and delicacy, partly cut, which is the most expensive way, 
and partly etched. The forms approach in general the 
Grecian terra cotta vessels. There is a great abundance 
of beautiful works of this kind, though the exhibitors, 
James Green, Pellat and Wood, Daniels and Son, are but 
few in number. We consider these glasses as among the 
finest specimens of modern English Art-Industry. 

France, as we have already said, is entirely un- 
represented in that class of delicately ornamented, often 
too much ornamented glass vessels which she exhibited 
in such abundance in 1867. If we except her stained 
glass, and a few very beautiful mirrors with frames of 
cut glass, by Loremy, Grisey and Co. in Paris, French 
glass is only represented in two respects; first by the 
excellent imitations of antique oriental glasswork, by Bro- 
card in Paris, and secondly by the coloured etched tablets 
of J. Dopter in Paris, the decoration of which, on blue, 
red or white, is produced by a kind of lithographic and 
typographic process, which might be applied in many ways 
to house decoration, though it is a question whether it 
might not soon become obsolete through a new American 
invention. This invention, the sandblast, produces the 



same effect with rapidity, exactness and depth, by means 
of a machine which blows the sand against the tablet, and 
cuts it according to the design. The discovery is new 
and surprising: how far it will be able to replace the 
old methods remains to be seen. There is a machine at 
work in the Exhibition. 

In contrast to these several glassworks, the Bohemian 
as well as the English, and others following the same 
style and decoration, stands the Italian, or more defini- 
tely the Venetian glass, the chief manufactory of which, 
is still, as of old, to be found on the island of Murano, 
of quite a different style and entirely peculiar qualities. 
The Venetian manufactories may be said to represent 
blown glass, in contrast to the cut glass of the rest of 
the world, though we do not mean to say that the 
former was never cut, the latter never blown, but that 
their respective styles of art are based on an adaptation 
of one or the other technique in connexion with a due 
regard to the qualities of the material. The Venetian ma- 
terial is infinitely lighter, and the treatment requires, on 
the part of the workman, an extraordinarily delicate 
hand and an experienced eye, for he must work, we may 
say, rather from his own idea than from any pattern. 
t. The success of his work lies, literally, in his' own hand, 

The old Venetian glassworks, especially those charm- 
ingly elegant, but often infinitely simple drinking glasses 
are known to every connoisseur and collector : it is these 
also which have given the impulse to the present style 
of the Venetian glass. All that is to be seen in the 
Vienna Exhibition of this branch of art, as to its pecu- 
liarity, its richness and variety, originates in imitation, 
but this standpoint is now far overpast, and the north- 
alpine glass already feels the influence of the modern 
Muranese forms. 

And here we must do homage to the merit of a 
man who gave the first impulse to, and still is occupied 
in improving this branch of art, Dr. Salviati. The be- 
ginning of its regeneration dates from the restoration of 
the mediaeval glassmosaic on the walls and in the dome 
of San Marco, from which there has now been developed 
a branch of decorative art, which, in England especially, 
finds its appropriate application in churches and other 
edifices. The specimens exhibited by Salviati and Co., 
show its technique, its beauty and variety. Thence it 
proceeded to the regeneration of all those glasses which 
serve for domestic use, for the table, and for lights, and 
this not only in respect of those light elegant and noble 
forms for the production of which the eye and hand of 
the artist must be educated, but also for all that multi- 
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farious technique which is comprised in the old Millefiori, 
the lacelike filigree glass, and the imitation of jewels and 
precious stones. The Exhibition shows how largely and 
richly all this has succeeded. One consequence however 
has followed, that increase of skill has led to too preten- 
tious forms which are by no means compatible with 
beauty. This is partly the case with the chandeliers and 
mirrors, and still more with the mirror frames. The old 
Venetian glass chandeliers of the sixteenth and even the 
seventeenth century with their branching arms, their 
flowers shooting up in the air, display the same elegance 
of form, the same beauty of outline and porportion, which 
were lost to the world when fashion introduced the crys- 
tal lustres. We find these qualities again in the present 
clay, but often accompanied with a superfluity of orna- 
ment which impairs their effect. Still worse is the over- 
ornamentation of mirrors, whose frames with flowers and 
leaves in alto relievo have the appearance of being nailed 
on. The prototypes belong for the most part to later 
times, and are by no means of that pure and simple 
taste which formerly distinguished the Venetian glass. A 
still greater mistake is made by one manufacturer, A. Fuga, 
who has exhibited chairs of glass. 

The manufactory of Salviati and Co., still maintains 
the first rank among the Muranese and Venetians, but 
does not stand alone. It has given a great impulse to 
this branch of industry, and has called forth a number 
of manufacturers who in following the new path have 
produced much that is excellent, each in their own specia- 
lity. We may select for notice from those who have sent 
specimens to the Exhibition Lorenzo Radi, the brothers 
Toro and Giovanni Fuga, and Angelo Fuga. 

It remains only that we notice a last peculiarity of 
the Russian glass, a speciality of the Imperial manufactory. 
There is other Russian glass in the Exhibition, by W. 
and E. Hordliczka as well as Hungarian and Portuguese, 
but all without any definite character, and moving in 
the old groove of the Bohemian crystalglass. The pecu- 
liarity of this Russian glass consists in the ornaments 
being embossed, and applied by fusion on a coloured glass 
with coloured enamel. This is the ancient oriental me- 
thod, followed in strict imitation by Brocard of Paris, 
but in the present instance treated more freely and na- 
tionally inasmuch as the ornaments are purely Russian 
in design. Nor has the Imperial manufactory stopped 
here; it has made use of Venetian motives and even 
borrowed some of these from Lobmeyr. Besides its pecu- 
liarity it displays also no little variety. 

(To be continued in our next.) 



